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brotherhood. The Church and the Labor Movement are seen as the 
great forces which may effect such a development, as, "the union of 
the two in a demand for a League of Nations would make it irre- 
sistible, and at the same time purify it from all ignoble elements." 
These lectures are admirably adapted to accomplish their purpose, 
and it is fortunate that they have been made available for an audience 
far greater than that for which they were originally prepared. 

Ralston Hayden. 



Les Allies et les Neutres (Aout 1914 — Decembre 1916). By Ernest 
Lemonon. Paris : Librairie Delagrave. 1917. Deuxieme edition, 
pp. xi, 335. Price 3 fr. 50c. 

The contents of this work, whose interest properly attaches to 
those days of 1915 and 1916, now historic, when all minds were 
engrossed in the varying vicissitudes of war, fall into two rather 
loosely connected sections. In the first of these, after an inter- 
esting chapter dealing with the repercussion of the war upon the 
political disunion of the several Entente Powers in 1914 and the 
resultant development, internally, of a recrudescence of national 
unity and, externally, of the "union sacree," there follows an ac- 
count, illuminated by statistics, of the extraordinary military, finan- 
cial, and industrial "efforts" which the Allies found it necessary to 
put forth in order to meet their enemies upon tolerably equal terms. 
A final chapter summarily outlines the immediate diplomatic origins 
of the war. 

The second and more extended portion of the work consists in sub- 
stance of monthly reviews of foreign affairs contributed by the author 
to the Revue Politique et Parlementaire during the period from May, 
1915, to December, 1916. In effect, the official and, more especially, 
the popular attitude of the various European neutral countries and 
of the United States is described from the point of view of a bellig- 
erent critic, who, though apparently not entirely willing to exculpate 
neutral states for their attitude of indifference in the face of Teutonic 
criminality, nevertheless, attempts impartially to gauge the extent 
to which neutral opinion was at the time favorable to the Entente. 
As might be anticipated, the then crucial developments in the Balkans 
— the perfidious duplicity of Bulgaria, the vacillations and reticent 
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intervention of Roumania, the tortuous episodes in the Greek im- 
broglio — claim first and most adequate treatment. The ensuing chap- 
ter upon the neutral policies of the United States betrays, it is to be 
feared, a too transparent animus which may perhaps be traced to the 
unfortunate effect of President Wilson's peace suggestions of Decem- 
ber, 1916, upon Entente opinion. Less complete though more con- 
siderate attention is given to Holland, Switzerland, Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Spain. 

A work admittedly fugitive and incomplete as is this, scarcely 
calls for extended criticism. One or two remarks may, however, be 
appended. Obviously, the author could not take advantage of the 
light which subsequent events, such as the revelations from revolu- 
tionary Russia, have thrown upon the period with which he deals. 
Nor can the reviewer, who is possibly too little sympathetic with the 
realism of European diplomacy, wholly agree with the reiterated 
criticism which the writer levels against the policy of the Entente 
Powers in their dealings with neutrals— namely, their overscrupulous 
hesitancy in resorting to the "maniere forte." As if neutrals were 
on all occasions solely dominated by fear. In fact, it may appear, 
when the scroll of history is unfurled, that it was a relative considera- 
tion for the feelings, if not always the rights, of neutrals, that chiefly 
distinguished the diplomacy of the Entente from that of its opponents 
and thereby contributed to its ultimate success. Certainly, the policy 
of the White House, too subtle perhaps for a European critic to 
appreciate in the midst of a desperate conflict, could not be fairly 
interpreted, as Mr. Lemonon appears to believe, by reference to an 
all-pervasive fear of German aggression. 

Hessel Edward Yntema. 



James Madison's Notes of Debates in the Federal Convention of 
1787 and their Relation to a More Perfect Society of Nations. 
By James Brown Scott. New York: Oxford University Press, 
American Branch. 1918, pp. xvii, 149. $2.00. 

This book belongs to the recent flood of literature, of one sort or 
another, regarding the formation of a League of Nations. Its pur- 
pose is to present (and especially to foreign readers), the Constitu- 
tion of the United States as a prototype of such a league, springing 



